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ARTISTS  uf  MODERN  LIFE 

(fyaudedahe  in  ttte 
new  WoyM 

"For  the  perfect  flaneur,  for  the  passionate  spectator, 
it  is  an  immense  joy  to  set  up  house  in  the  heart  of  the  multitude, 

amid  the  ebb  and  flow  of  movement,  in  the  midst  of  the  fugitive  and  the  infinite.... 
to  see  the  world,  to  be  at  the  center  of  the  world, 

and  yet  to  remain  hidden  from  the  world...." 

 CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE1 


hen  the  French  poet  and  novelist  Charles  Baudelaire  (1821-1867) 
wrote  "The  Painter  of  Modern  Life"  in  1859,  he  could  scarcely 
have  realized  the  impact  it  would  have  on  twentieth-century  aesthetic 
thought.  This  seminal  essay  was  an  appeal  to  the  modern  painter  to  seek  the 
artistic  potential  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Baudelaire's  ideal  was  located 
in  the  world  of  the  urban  dweller,  the  decadent  and  ultimately  sinful 
arena  of  contemporary  society,  and  his  hero  was  the  flaneur — literally,  one 
who  saunters  or  loafs.  Had  Baudelaire  lived  to  see  the  work  of  painter 
Guy  Pene  du  Bois  (1884-1958)  and  sculptor  Elie  Nadelman  (1882-1946), 
he  would  have  found  his  theories  realized.  Both  artists  employed  a 
figurative  and  stylized  aesthetic  of  elegant  line  and  virtuoso  handling.  They 
were  fascinated  by  the  intricate  comedy  of  manners  that  characterized 
early  twentieth-century  America,  and  found  inspiration  in  the  sophisticated 
beau  monde — dance  halls,  cabarets,  restaurants,  theaters,  opera  houses, 
and,  of  course,  the  art  world.  Both  du  Bois  and  Nadelman  created  smart 
and  sometimes  acerbic  works  that  were  more  ironic  commentaries  than 
biting  sarcasm.  Their  perceptive,  visually  compelling  interpretations  of  high 
society  and  its  entertainments  still  resonate  today. 

Du  Bois'  acute  take  on  the  mannered  dance  of  social  discourse — 
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Xango  •  c.  1919 


a  Jamesian  stylization  of  interaction  between  "players" — parallels  Nadelman's 
view  of  the  world  as  theater.  In  his  sculpture,  Nadelman  conflated  the 
high-society  stage  with  the  burlesque  dance  halls  and  circus  performances 
that  also  captivated  him.  Like  the  prose  of  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  who  chronicled  the  1920s  social  set 
in  his  novels,  Nadelman's  and  du  Bois'  characters 
are  casually  elegant,  coolly  romantic,  and  perfectly 
polished.  The  two  artists  combined  a  poetic 
eye  for  the  comedy  of  social  manners  with  a 
careful  study  of  human  form,  portraying 
humanity  as  graceful  puppets  in  a  well- 
orchestrated  show. 

As  twentieth-century  incarnations 
of  the  flaneur,  du  Bois  and  Nadelman 
maintained  the  ironic  detachment  Baudelaire 
required  of  the  artist.  Nadelman  often  credited 
Baudelaire  with  a  formative  role  in  his 
aesthetic  approach,  and  the  sculptor  might  have 
been  speaking  for  du  Bois  as  well  when  he 
wrote,  "If  the  work  of  art  is  not  in  harmony  with 
exterior  elements  it  remains  mediocre.  And 
the  function  of  art  is  to  have  the  strength  and 
taste  to  appropriate  to  itself  elements 
of  the  exterior  world,  to  bind  them  to  its 
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essence  in  order  to  allow  them  to  reflect  the 
grandeur  of  the  world. ":  Similarly,  for 
Baudelaire,  the  exterior  presentation  of  modern 
man  was  critical:  "Good  is  always  the  product 
of  some  art.... Fashion  should  thus  be  considered 
as  a  symptom  of  the  taste  for  the  ideal  which 
floats  on  the  surface  of  all  the  crude,  terrestrial 
and  loathsome  bric-a-brac...."'  By  way  of 
explanation.  Baudelaire  examined  a  series  of  fashion  illustrations,  something 
Nadelman  himself  often  did:  "The  idea  of  beauty  which  man  creates  for 
himself  imprints  itself  on  his  own  attire. .  ..Man  ends  by  looking  like  his  ideal 
self... [which]  can  be  translated  either  into  beauty  or  ugliness...."4  Du  Bois 
and  Nadelman  understood  both  aspects  of  Baudelaire's  social  equation. 
In  the  self-made  image  lay  the  quest  for  the  good  and  the  ideal,  but  also  the 
potential  for  the  corrupt,  the  comic,  and  the  grotesque. 


uy  Pene  du  Bois  was  born  in  New  York  to  a  cultured,  middle-class 
family  of  French  origin.  At  fifteen,  he  enrolled  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Art.  studying  with  William  Merritt  Chase.  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller,  and 
Robert  Henri.  Henri's  "art  for  life's  sake"  philosophy,  which  urged  students 
to  depict  the  world  around  them  was  most  influential  in  forming  du  Bois' 
aesthetic  approach. 

While  in  Paris  in  1905,  du  Bois  wandered  the  boulevards,  observing 
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the  social  scene  in  the  cafes  and  the  public 
gardens  where  fashionable  Parisians  gathered. 
He  was  entranced  by  performances  of  the 
Concert  Rouge  and  found  the  "concert  hall  was 
a  good  place  in  which  to  sketch."5  After  settling 
in  New  York,  du  Bois  earned  his  keep  as  a 
crime  reporter  for  the  New  York  American, 
covering  the  corrupt  and  vice-filled  Tenderloin 
district.  At  night,  however,  he  served  as 
the  paper's  opera  critic.  His  rapid  sketches  and 
finished  drawings  capture  the  animated  pageantry  of  urban  life,  often 
caricaturing  the  officious  lawyers  and  judges  he  saw  in  court  and  the  wealthy, 
pompous  viewers  of  his  nights  at  the  opera.  In  courtroom  scenes  such  as 
Xeiepftone,  you\  Honci  (c.  1930)  and  high  society  vignettes  such  as 
Ulan  and  %\xt,  du  Bois'  figures  seem  fatuously  inflated,  balloonlike  heads 
with  caricatured  features  floating  atop  bloated  bodies. 


In  early  twentieth-century  America,  the  development  of  a  new 
popular  culture  led  to  a  radical  change  in  forms  of  entertainment,  from 
private  and  formal  locations  to  public  and  casual  arenas:  vaudeville  theater, 
concert  halls,  cabarets  and — in  the  twenties — speakeasies  and  dance  clubs. 
For  artists  such  as  du  Bois,  these  entertainments  opened  new  thematic 
possibilities,  particularly  in  the  theatrics  that  took  place  off  stage,  which  often 
rivaled  those  taking  place  on  it.  Du  Bois  chronicled  this  world  as  a  writer 
as  well  as  an  artist,  contributing  often  to  magazines  such  as  Vogue,  Vanity 
Fair,  and  International  Studio. 

His  mature  paintings  largely  concentrated  on  quasi-caricatural 
interpretations  of  high  society  figures  with  their  fashionable  dress  and  habitual 
gestures.  Du  Bois  captured  the  sensibility  of  the  time  with  a  diligence 
Baudelaire  would  have  admired.  The  smooth,  unarticulated  areas  of  bright 
color  and  solid,  volumetric  modeling  of  figures  in  "fete  Vttumpette  ( 1928) 
and  Woman  ntitft  42iga*ette  are  characteristic  of  du  Bois'  style.  In  HVmun 
witft  JZtqatette,  the  main  figure  turns  her  smooth,  elegant  back  on  the  viewer 
and  her  head  away  from  the  other  woman,  enforcing  a  characteristic  sense 
of  detachment  and  distance.  Du  Bois'  women  sport  the  bobbed  hair  and 
dress  of  the  1920s  flapper. 

In  the  companion  paintings  Wiethe*  and  J)aH$htei  and  &at&*% 
and  Son,  du  Bois  is  at  his  most  acerbic.  These  familial  pairs  have  unflattering, 
animal-like  visages  and  exaggerated  self-satisfied  expressions.  The  parents 
appear  to  be  instructing  their  progeny  in  the  ways  of  society,  molding  vague, 
unformed  personalities  into  "proper"  behavior.  The  stylized  elegance  of 
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these  figures  and  their  arch  self-consciousness  is 
also  apparent  in  Nadelman's  sculpture,  such  as 
the  carved  cherry  wood  Woman  6  Head.  The  smug 
expression  communicated  by  the  pursed  lips 
and  tilted  head  recalls  the  demeanor  of  the  daughter 
in  du  Bois'  Wlotftet  and  J)auqfiiei.  Du  Bois' 
drawing  Tiic  captures  the  slick,  stylish  chic  of  the 
beau  monde  and  its  glittering  self-indulgence. 
The  women  here  are  social  mannequins,  stiff  and 
overly  posed,  bordering  on  grotesques. 


£lie  Nadelman,  born  in  1882  to  a  middle-class 
family  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  also  became 
fascinated  with  performance  and  artifice  in  his  youth.  In  1904,  he  spent  six 
months  in  Munich,  studying  the  classical  sculpture  on  view  at  the  Glyptothek, 
but  also  attending  musical  theater,  the  circus,  and  variety  shows.  He 
developed  a  love  of  spectacle  and  studied  fashion  illustrations  as  well  as  the 
mordant  satirical  drawings  in  such  intellectual  and  political  magazines 
as  Simplicissimus  and  Jugend.  These  early  interests  laid  the  foundation  for 
what  would  become  a  unique  interpretation  of  American  aristocratic  life. 

After  his  sojourn  in  Munich,  Nadelman  traveled  to  Paris,  where  he 
spent  the  next  ten  years.  His  Paris  sculptures  explore  the  classically  inspired 
style  for  which  he  is  best  known,  but  from  the  beginning  he  incorporated 
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EI.IE  WIIEI.MW  •  Wans  Head  in  top  Hat  •  c.  1918 


elements  of  contemporary  culture.  Many  of  the  OdeuC  Heud.s  or  Soddesi 
Head&  (1908-16),  as  they  came  to  be  known,  were  crowned  by  an  elaborate 
contemporary  coiffure  or  tied  with  a  headband  and  bow,  as  in  Woman'* 
Head.  Several  of  the  male  heads  sport  a  distinctly  modern  hat,  such  as  the 
modified  bowler  or  clochelike  tilted  hat  on  the  bronze  Jllan'.s  Heud 
Nadelman's  "classic"  period — primarily  the  Paris  years  of  1904  to  1914 — 
was  not  retardataire,  as  his  detractors  claimed,  but  rather  a  time  of 
exploration  into  ancient  concepts  of  grace  that  Nadelman  felt  to  be  timeless. 
The  detached,  sensuous  elegance  Nadelman  incorporated  into 
his  work  bridged  the  gap  between  archaic  notions  of  beauty  and 
contemporary  fashion. 

Nadelman  arrived  in  America  in  1914  and  quickly  seized 
upon  the  ironic  condition  of  modern  life  exemplified  by  social 
drama — by  the  pleasure,  elegance,  and  skilled  grace  of 
W     the  performers.  His  subjects  were  drawn  from  the  fashionable 
[     circles  in  which  he  himself  traveled,  particularly  after  his 
marriage  to  Viola  Flannery,  a  wealthy  and  cultured  widow, 
in  1919.  He  sketched  numerous  studies  from  direct  observation 
and  from  images  in  magazine  and  newspaper  publications 
such  as  Vanity  Fair,  Film  Fun,  The  Police  Gazette,  or  Town 

Topics."  In  Ttluh.s  Head  in  Tep  Hut.  the  painted  mustache 
and  bow  tie  help  convey  the  subject's  character 
despite  their  relative  lack  of  detail,  a 
technique  inspired  by  Nadelman's  admiration 


ELIE  NADELMAN  •  Head  o§  a  Woman  with  Hat  •  c.  1923-25 

for  theatrical  costume.  In  variety  theater  that  often  parodied 
high  society,  the  poses  and  costumes  were  simultaneously 
simplified  and  exaggerated,  allowing  the  audience  to 
more  clearly  identify  the  roles  being  enacted.  Like  du  Bois, 
Nadelman  shied  away  from  direct  portraiture,  creating 
sculpture  in  which  distinct  personality  was  expunged  in  favor 
of  generalized  type. 

Nadelman' s  wittiest  commentaries  on  modern  society, 
like  du  Bois',  are  complex,  as  in  Tan$o,  completed  in  1923, 
but  based  on  sketches  and  carved  figures  from  as  early 
as  1916.  The  bow  tie  and  tails  of  the  man's  tuxedo,  painted 
on  over  the  carved  wood,  immediately  situate  the  figures 
in  the  stiff,  stylized  world  of  ballroom  dancing.  With  the  ironic 
sophistication  he  favored,  Nadelman  titled  the  work  after  a 
dance  that  originated  in  the  "low"  culture  streets  of 
Argentina  but  created  genteel  figures,  with  hardly  any 
physical  contact,  thus  eliminating  the  sexuality  and  intimacy  central  to  the 
tango.  The  dance  becomes  instead  a  symbol  of  social  interaction  in  the 
high  society  of  the  1920s,  where  the  formally  flirtatious  provocation  to  touch 
is  arrested  before  actual  contact  is  made. 

The  mannered  elegance  of  the  two  figures  in  Hango  appears  in 
hundreds  of  sketches  and  more  finished  drawings  that  Nadelman  made  at 
this  time,  including  Head  o§  a  Woman  wttfi  Hat,  and  in  sculptures  of  various 
media.  Though  it  is  often  thought  that  Nadelman  worked  primarily  in 
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wood  in  the  late  teens  and  early  twenties,  he  in  fact 
skipped  irreverently  from  papier-mache  to  terracotta  to 
bronze  and  marble,  rendering  nearly  identical  variations  on  a 
particular  theme.  The  marble  Seated  'JemaCe  Tfiqute,  for  example, 
reinterprets  the  painted  plaster  and  wood  precedents  entitled 
da  (emme  a.s.si.se.  The  original  work  caused  a  scandal  when  first  exhibited  in 
New  York  in  the  1917  "Allies  of  Sculpture"  exhibition,  whose  organizers 
perceived  its  awkward,  self-conscious  appearance  as  an  offensive  parody  of 
the  moral  righteousness  of  their  own  social  conventions.  Similarly,  in  the 
sculpture  J^ust  of  a  Woman,  Nadelman  painted  features  and  garment  on  the 
finished  bronze  surface  with  a  clear  disregard  for  the  traditional  integrity 
of  bronze.  The  folk  art  style  of  the  painting,  moreover,  cleverly  parallels  the 
parodic  depiction  of  a  society  woman. 

Although  neither  du  Bois  nor  Nadelman  is  considered  modernist 
because  of  their  formal  roots  in  realism  and  classicism,  their  work  is 
distinctly  modern  in  attitude.  Faithful  to  Baudelaire's  description  of  the  ideal 
artist  observing  the  spectacle  of  the  contemporary  world,  du  Bois  and 
Nadelman  "everywhere  sought  after  the  fugitive,  fleeting  beauty  of  present- 
day  life,  the  distinguishing  character  of  that  quality  which... we  have 
called  'modernity.'"7  Their  drawings,  paintings,  and  sculptures  mined  artifice 
and  the  complicated  games  of  social  theater  to  compliment  and  to  criticize. 
In  this  sense,  Guy  Pene  du  Bois  and  Elie  Nadelman  were  consummate 
modernists,  true  flaneurs  whose  province  was  the  exterior  world,  not  the 
interior  life  of  the  mind. 

— Shamtm  Dlvmin 
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Bo)  PiBi  tin  Bois 

(1884-1958) 


Opetu.  1907 

Crayon  and  graphite  on  paper. 
14  7/8  x  12  3/8  (37.8  x  31.4) 
sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.532 

Vlemeties,  c.  1908 

Oil  on  board.  12  1/4x9  1/4 

(31.1  x  23.5) 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  New  York 

On  the  To*'*,  c.  1908 
Oil  on  board,  12  1/4x9  1/4 
(31.1  x  23.5) 

Kraushaar  Galleries.  New  York 

CI  fushien  in  Stripes, 

c.  1910 

Charcoal  and  watercolor 

on  cardboard.  14  1/4  x  11  12 

(36.2  x  29.2)  sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 

Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.530 

Vilqiniu  in  J)evtH.'utf. 

c.  1913 

Oil  on  linen  mounted  on 
board.  15  1/2  x  11  1/2  (39.4  x 
29.2)  sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York:  Mrs.  Percy  Uris 
Bequest  85.49.4 


"Van  Uctr.  1914 

Crayon  and  graphite  on 
paper.  15  7/8  x  12  (40.3  x 
30.5)  sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.525 

"<W>  and  llleet  711  v 
fyethet".  1914 
Crayon  and  ink  on  cardboard. 
13  7/8  x  12  (35.2  x  30.5)  sight 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York:  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.526 

"J)v  \k*  Think  H 
K'iU  /Jc  When  KY 

£t<  There?".  1914 
Crayon  and  watercolor  on 
cardboard.  13  3/8  x  11  3/8 
(34  x  28.9)  sight 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York:  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.528 

t'utfenics  Cl^uin.  1914 
Crayon  and  graphite  on  paper. 
13  3/8  x  11  5/8  (34  x  29.5) 
sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York:  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.529 

prvmenude.  c.  1914 
Graphite  on  paper.  13  1/2  x 
11  5/8  (34.3  x  29.5) 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York:  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.539 


Untitied  (Jeur  Tllen),  c.  1914 
Charcoal  on  paper.  13  1/2  x 
11  3/4  (34.3  x  29.8)  sight 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  64.56 

Hiende  und  H^nette.  1915 
Oil  on  wood.  20  x  15 
(50.8  x  38.1) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.178 

JuLiunu  ~fvtce  ut  tlte 
Whitney  Mudie  CW.  1921 
Oil  on  wood.  20  x  15 
(50.8  x  38.1) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  S.  Adams  in 
memory  of  Philip  K.  Hutchins 
51.43 

Vlun  und  <i'nt.  1922 
Ink.  crayon,  and  gouache  on 
cardboard.  14  5  8  x  12  3/8 
(37.1  x  31.4) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.537 

7)ltrtMiM$,  putts  Ha{«.  1926 
Oil  on  canvas.  36  1/4  x  28  3/4 
(92.1  x  73) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  New  York;  Purchase 
31.182 
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TxouviMe,  1926 

Ink  on  paper,  7  5/8x7  1/4 

(19.4  x  18.4)  sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art,  New  York;  Purchase 

31.542 

Jeie  Wtampette,  1928 
Oil  on  canvas,  36  1/4  x  29 
(92.1  x  73.7) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Mrs.  Percy  Uris 
Bequest  85.49.3 

Hhtf  n\<jfit,  Wieatxe  9ui(d, 
1928 

Ink  on  paper,  11  3/4  x  10  7/8 
(29.8  x  27.6)  sight 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase 
31.531 

Wlothex  and  J)au<jfitex,  1928 
Oil  on  canvas,  21  3/4  x  18 
(55.2  x  45.7) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase 
31.183 


Xxie,  1928 

Ink  on  paper,  12x7  (30.5  x 
17.8)  sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase  31.541 

(Qonvexbatien,  1929 

Ink  on  paper,  9  1/2x9  3/4 

(24.1  x  24.8)  sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art,  New  York;  Purchase 

31.527 

Jatftex  and  Sen,  1929 

011  on  canvas,  21  1/2  x  18 
(54.6  x  45.7) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase 
31.179 

9'txi  witfi  palette,  1929 
Ink  and  watercolor  on  paper 
mounted  on  paper,  18  13/16  x 

12  1/8  (47.8  x  30.8) 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.534a 

Woman  with  <4Zi$axette,  1929 
Oil  on  canvas,  36  1/4  x  28  3/4 
(92.1  x  73) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.187 

l%ut  aren't  fyou 

SntexeUed  in  Wlakiny  Wlcxe 

Ghxhtianitt" ,  1930 

Ink  on  paper,  10  3/4  x  8  7/8 

(27.3  x  22.5)  sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art,  New  York;  Purchase 

31.524 

"Hen>  Steng  Have  yen 

Heen  in  tlth  -Ivtty- pop 

(fyuAines*?",  1930 

Ink  on  paper,  113/4x8  5/8 

(29.8  x  21,9)  sight 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art,  New  York;  Purchase 

31.535 


XeCepPione,  tyeuv  Henox, 
c.  1930 

Ink  on  paper,  12x87/8 
(30.5  x  22.5)  sight 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase 
31.540 

J)*umutie  Wloment,  1946 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25 
(76.2  x  63.5) 

Private  collection;  courtesy  James 
Graham  &  Sons,  New  York 

Jfoxa  maecuOeefi  WliUex, 
1947 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  30  1/16 
(101.6  x  76.4) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Partial  and 
promised  gift  of  Flora  Miller 
Biddle  and  Fiona  Donovan 
R16.97 

4!a§e  Mlennot,  n.d. 

Oil  on  canvas,  22  x  18  1/2 

(55.9  x  47) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Rita 
and  Daniel  Fraad,  Jr.  66.124 

pettxait  c$  McGett  W. 
<QQian(e\,  n.d. 
Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  15 
(50.8  x  38.1) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.185 

Ttce  H)len,  n.d. 

Oil  on  panel,  20  x  15  (50.8  x 

38.1) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Gift  of  Gertrude 
Vanderbilt  Whitney  31.186 


I  1 


Elie  Vadelman 

(1882-1946) 


VUin'.s  Hood,  c.  1906-07 
Bronze,  15  x  8  1/2  x  12  1/4 
(38.1  x  21.6  x  31.1) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman; 
courtesy  Salander-O'Reilly 
Galleries,  New  York 

Standing  Qouple,  c.  1914-16 
Ink  and  graphite  on  paper,  18  x 
12  1/4  (45.7  x  31.1) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Head  of  KVmaM,  c.  1915 
Ink  on  hotel  stationery,  9  x 
5  3/4  (22.9  x  14.6) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 


ELIE  NADELMAN  •  OhcHk  pe\{v\me\  •  c.  1917-19 


(tvncett  Singe*,  c.  1915-17 
Ink  and  wash  on  paper, 
10  1/4  x  7  3/4  (26  x  19.7) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Honcett  Singe*  (recto), 

IfemuCe  Head  in  pic(iU 

(verso),  c.  1915-17 

Ink  on  paper,  5  3/4  x  6  1/2 

(14.6  x  16.5) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

denpie  (with  Vlan  in  Top 
Hat  Holding  (!une) 

(recto  and  verso),  c.  1915-17 
Ink  on  lined  paper,  4  1/2  x  5  3/4 
(11.4  x  14.6) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Standing  Ulan  and 

Woman,  c.  1915-17 

Ink  and  graphite  on  paper, 

10  1/2  x  8  (26.7  x  20.3) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Standing  Dlun  Hvlding  Top 

Hut,  c.  1915-17 

Ink  on  paper,  10x8  (25.4  x 

20.3) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Su*  (a  piage,  1916 
Marble  and  bronze,  23  1/8  x 
26  3/8  x  8  15/16  (58.7  x 
67  x  22.7) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  50th 
Anniversary  Gift  of  the 
Sara  Roby  Foundation  in  honor 
of  Lloyd  Goodrich  80.56 

'Jemaie  Head  in  ptofiit, 

c.  1916-17 

Ink  and  wash  on  paper, 

11  1/2  x  8  (29.2  x  20.3) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Head  of  KVmuw  (recto), 
Head  (verso),  c.  1916-17 
Graphite  and  ink  on  paper, 
6  1/2x5  (16.5  x  12.7) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 


Head  of  KVwiuh  HYmu'mi; 
Hat  in  pu(i(e  c.  1916-17 
Ink  on  paper,  10  x  8 
(25.4  x  20.3) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

HeeU,  c.  1916-17 

Ink  on  paper,  10  1/4  x  7  3/4 

(26  x  19.7) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Standing  HVma«.  c.  1916-17 
Ink  and  wash  on  paper,  10x8 
(25.4  x  20.3) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Vlan  and  ICemun  Svutcd 

at  Tai>Ce,  c.  1917-18 
Photograph  of  an  ink  drawing, 
6  1/4x5  1/2  (15.9  x  14) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Standing  Vlan,  c.  1917-18 
Ink  on  paper,  9  1/2  x  6 
(24.1  x  15.2) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Hhem  pe\(v*met.  c.  1917-19 
Painted  wood.  33  3/4 
(85.7)  height 

Berry-Hill  Galleries,  New  York 

lllun'.s  Head  in  Top  Hat. 

c.  1918 

Painted  galvano-plastique  with 
painted  burlap-covered 
wood  base.  30  1/2  x  22  1/2  x 

12  (77.5  x  57.2  x  30.5)  overall 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  The  Lauder 
Foundation.  Evelyn  and 
Leonard  Lauder  Fund  99.90.1 

St  a  tiding  <jhi.  c.  1918-20 
Cherry  wood.  32  1/2  x  12  x 

13  1/2  (82.6  x  30.5  x  34.3) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 
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Seated  ^emaie  ^igme, 

c.  1918-25 

Marble,  35  x  10  x  19  (88.9  x 
25.4  x  48.3) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

tango,  c.  1919 
Painted  cherry  wood  and  gesso, 
three  units,  35  7/8  x  26  x  13  7/8 
(91.1  x  66  x  35.2)  overall 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  the  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Altschul 
Purchase  Fund,  the  Joan  and 
Lester  Avnet  Purchase  Fund, 
the  Edgar  William  and  Bernice 
Chrysler  Garbisch  Purchase 
Fund,  the  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Graham  Purchase  Fund  in  honor 
of  John  I.H.  Baur,  the  Mrs. 
Percy  Uris  Purchase  Fund 
and  the  Henry  Schnakenberg 
Purchase  Fund  in  honor 
of  Juliana  Force  88.1a-c 

Head  o§  a  $hC,  c.  1920 
Graphite  on  paper,  10  1/4  x  8 
(26  x  20.3) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Standing  Couple,  c.  1920 
Graphite  on  paper,  10  x  6  1/4 
(25.4  x  15.9) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

Head  c$  a  Woman  tcitlk 
Hat,  c.  1923-25 
Graphite  on  tracing  vellum, 
16  1/2  x  10  3/4  (41.9  x  27.3) 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  The  Lily 
Auchincloss  Foundation,  Vivian 
Horan,  The  List  Purchase 
Fund,  the  Neysa  McMein 
Purchase  Award,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Marsteller,  the 
Richard  and  Dorothy  Rodgers 
Fund,  and  the  Drawing 
Committee  83.34 


Wlab  Head  in  Top  Hat, 

c.  1923-25 

Ink  on  typing  paper,  10  1/2  x 

7  3/4  (26.7  x  19.7) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

WlaCe  Head  in  Top  Hat, 

c.  1923-25 

Ink  on  paper,  6  1/2x5 
(16.5  x  12.7) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

(fytibt  o§  a  Woman,  1924 
Painted  bronze,  24  1/2  x 
16  1/2  x  11  (62.2  x  42  x  27.9) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman; 
courtesy  Salander-O'Reilly 
Galleries,  New  York 

$ka*  e§  a  Woman,  c.  1924 
Galvano-plastique  with  painted 
burlap-covered  wood  base, 
31  x  20  3/4  x  7  (78.7  x  52.7  x 
17.8)  overall 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  The  Lauder 
Foundation,  Evelyn  and 
Leonard  Lauder  Fund  99.90.3 

Head  e§  a  Woman,  c.  1925 
Graphite  on  paper,  10x7  7/8 
(25.4  x  20) 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  Joanne  Leonhardt 
Cassullo  and  Dorothea  L. 
Leonhardt  Fund  at  the 
Communities  Foundation  of 
Texas  in  honor  of  Gilbert  C. 
Maurer  99.74.2 

$HAt  e$  a  Woman,  c.  1927 
Galvano-plastique,  32  1/2  x 
19  x  12  (82.6  x  48.3  x  30.5) 
The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 

portrait  c(l  a  Woman 
Wearing  Hat  and  §iai>sei>, 

n.d. 

Graphite  on  paper,  4  1/2  x 

2  1/2  (11.4  x  6.4) 

The  Estate  of  Elie  Nadelman 


Untitled,  n.d. 
Papier-mache,  12  1/2  x  10  x 
4  3/4  (31.8  x  25.4  x  12.1) 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  The  Lauder 
Foundation,  Evelyn  and 
Leonard  Lauder  Fund  99.90.9 

Untitled,  n.d. 
Ceramic,  14x10  3/4x6  1/2 
(35.6  x  27.3  x  16.5) 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  The  Lauder 
Foundation,  Evelyn  and  Leonard 
Lauder  Fund  99.90.13 

Woman  s  Head,  n.d. 
Marble,  23  1/4  x  10  1/2  x  16 
(59.1  x  26.7  x  40.6)  overall 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase,  with 
funds  from  The  Lauder 
Foundation,  Evelyn  and 
Leonard  Lauder  Fund  99.90.5 

WomanA  Head,  n.d. 
Cherry  wood,  23  1/2  x  8  x 
11  3/4  (59.7  x  20.3  x  29.8) 
overall 

Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York;  Purchase, 
with  funds  from  The  Lauder 
Foundation,  Evelyn  and 
Leonard  Lauder  Fund  97.148 


Mi 


fteveUt,   hail Hvavtf  Vleia 

Wlmidian  fainting 

WHITNEY  MUSEUM 

of  AMERICAN  AHT  al  CHAMPION 

Champion  paqeantty* 

One  Champion  Plaza,  Atlantic  Street  at  Tresser  Boulevard 

Stamford,  Connecticut  06921 

Guy  Pene  du  Bois. 
Woman  with  Cigarette, 

Tuesday-Saturday, 

1929  (detail) 

11  am-5  pm 

Free  admission 

Tuesday,  Thursday, 

All  photographs  by 

and  Saturday  at  12:30  pm 

Geoffrey  Clements  except 

Tours  by  appointment 

du  Bois,  Father  and  Son 
and  Mother  and  Daughter 
by  Peter  Accettola; 

Sftamim  Wtontin 

Nadelman,  Head  of  a 

Assistant  Curator,  and 

Woman  with  Hat  by 

Manager,  Branch  Programs 

Sheldan  C.  Collins;  Estate 

Cynthia  Ro%noy 

of  Guy  Pene  du  Bois 

Branch  Curator 

and  James  Graham  &  Sons 
(All  du  Bois  works);  du 

Mptne  J)<tt[mun 

Bois,  Trio  by  PC.  Rainford; 

Education  Coordinator 

Nadelman,  Man's  Head 

J.t/fttte  %\ay 

in  Top  Hat  and  Tango  by 

Public  Programs  Coordinator 

Jerry  L.  Thompson. 

Suutn  i>vliie* 

Saturday  Receptionist 

I 

